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PU | Msn te ENG ee 


March 4, 1938, marks the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the United States Department of 
Labor. The Department was created by the Con- 


eress of the United States in the interest of 


the wawe earners of the United States. Its 
purpose, as expressed in the act, is to foster, 
mote, and develop the welfare of the wage 
rners f the United States. to improve their 


rkingé conditions, and to advance their oppor- 


lunities for profitable employment. 


During the quarter of a century, and 
particularly since 1933, the functions and 
activities of the Department of Labor have 
indergone a tremendous change. This change was 
ue chiefly to the vastly greater importance now 
ittached to labor and labor problems. The most 
Significant factor responsible for the increased 
activities of the Department of Labor has been 


the recent shift in emphasis upon labor, not 


nly as a producer, but also as a consumer. 
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Workers and their families constitute the major 
part of the consuming public and unless they can 
buy the products they make, industry and the 


country as a whole is bound to suffer. 


The demand for information from the Depart- 
ment of Labor regarding all phases of the wage 
earner's life has very greatly increased. The 
information is requested by the Congress of the 
United States, by the various State labor 
agencies, by employers, workers, labor, and other 
organizations interested in labor problems. 
There has also been a change in the quality of 
the data desired. Not only do more people want 
more information, but they want it of a better 
quality, in more detail, and with more analysis 


and interpretation. 


An outline of the organization of the 
Department of Labor and a brief history of the 
activities and services rendered to labor by the 


bureaus which make up the Department follow. 


Home of Depurtment of Labor 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


History 

Created March 4, 1913, by Act of 
Congress establishing Department of Labor 
with the Secretary of Labor as head of the 
Department and member of the President's 
cabinet 


Secretaries of Labor 


William B. Wilson, 1913-21 
James J. Davis, 1921-30 
William N. Doak, 1930-33 
Frances Perkins, 1933- 


Duties 

To determine policies and be responsible 
for activities of various Bureaus of the 
Department 

To act as mediator in labor disputes 
and report to Congress on activities, 
duties, and powers of the Department on 


matters pertaining to labor conditions 


CONCILIATION SERVICE 


History 

1913-- Conciliation of labor disputes 
included as major function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor 

1918-- Separate division established in 
charge of a director of conciliation 


Duties 
To promote and maintain industrial peace 
through conciliation and mediation services 


Activities 

Conciliating industrial disputes 

Mediating when called upon by parties 
to a con‘ roversy 

Cooperating with employers and workers 
in interpreting wage agreements 

Serving as consultant whenever called 
upon to help solve problems which have 
become points of friction between manage- 


ment and men 


























CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


History. 1912—-Created by Act of Congress as bureau in Department of Commerce and Labor 
1913—-Transferred to newly established Department of Labor 
Duties. To investigate and report upon all phases of child life and child welfare, especially "infant 


mortality, the birth rate, orphanage, juvenile courts, desertion, dangerous occupations, accidents and | 
diseases of children, employment, legislation affecting children in the several States and Territories." 





Activities. Investigations and research on child development, including maternal and child health and 
mortality, and on the extent, kinds, and conditions of child labor, occupational hazards, legislation 
affecting the employment of minors, vocational guidance, and junior placement 
Social service and care for dependent, neglected, delinquent, and handicapped children 
Administration of maternal and child welfare provisions of the Social Security Act 


| 
| 
| 


Publications. he Child, a monthly news summary on statistics and problems pertaining to mothers and 


child welfare 
Special bulletins and nontechnical articles on the care of mothers and children, and reports of 
studies and surveys conducted by the Bureau on various phases of child life 
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IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


History 

1913—Bureau of Immigration, organized 
in 1891, and Bureau of Naturalization, 
organized in 1906, transferred to Depart- 
ment of Labor 

1933—-Merged into one bureau —- Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service 
Duties 

To enforce immigration laws and to 
administer laws pertaining to naturaliza- 
tion of aliens 
Activities 

Examining persons arriving in the United 
States and determining admissibility of 
aliens 

Deporting aliens found to be unlawfully 
in the United States 

Examining applications and individuals 
petitioning for citizenship 








EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


History 

Created by Act of Congress in 1933 
Duties 

To carry out provisions of Wagner-—Peyser 
Act to cooperate withStates in establishing 
and maintaining a Nation-wide system of 
free, public employment offices 
Activities 

Registering and placing workers in 
private employment, government employment, 
and on work-relief projects through Federal- 
or State-operated employment offices 

Administering funds provided by Congress 
as annual grants to cooperating States 
Publications 

Employment Service News, with monthly 
summaries on registrations and job place- 
ments, and special bulletins analyzing 
occupations in specific industries, prob- 


lems of job placement, etc. 














History. 


Duties. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


1884—-Created by the Congress of the United States as Bureau of Labor in Department of Interior 


1888--Made an independent Government agency with the name of Department of Labor 


1903--Incorporated in newly organized Department of Commerce and Labor 
1913—-Established as Bureau of Labor Statistics in Department of Labor 


Defined by Congress in 1888 "to acquire and diffuse among the people of the United States useful 











information on subjects connected with labor, in the most general and comprehensive sense of that word...” 
Activities. Surveys and reports at weekly (w), monthly (m), quarterly (q), or longer intervals: 
Hours of work, hourly and weekly earnings (m) 


Employment and pay rolls (m) Industrial disputes (m) 


Public employment (m) Labor turnover (m) Union agreements, rates of pay, etc. 


Retail food prices (m) Cost of living (q) Safety and industrial accidents 


Wholesale prices (w) Prison labor Productivity of labor 

Wages, hours, and working conditions in specifte industries 
Publications. Monthly Labor Review and Labor Information Bulletin, containing summaries of regular and 
special studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other bureaus of the Department of Labor 


Special bulletins on specific labor problems and industries 
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DIVISION OF LABOR STANDARDS 


History 
Created by Secretary of Labor in 1934 


Duties 

To help direct activities of Department 
of Labor toward improving labor standards 
and toward more uniform labor legislation 
in the States 


Activities 

Cooperating with the States in drafting 
bills on labor legislation 
establish 
courses for factory inspectors 


Helping States training 
Organizing national and regional con- 
ferences on labor labor 


standards 


legislation and 


Publications 
Reports of 

bulletins on 

in industry, and other labor standards 


conferences and special 


labor legislation, safety 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC CONTRACTS 


History 
Established in 1936 by Secretary of 
Labor 


Duties 

To administer Walsh-Healey Public Con- 
tracts Act designed to establish reasonable 
labor 
workers on Government contracts 


wages, hours, and standards for 


Activities 

Making having 
Government contracts where minimum wages 
conditions are to be 


surveys in industries 


and other working 
determined by the Secretary of Labor 


Holding 
violations of the Walsh-Healey Act 


hearings on complaints of 


Investigating and inspecting plants 
manufacturing goods on Government contract 


to insure compliance with Walsh-Healey Act 





























WOMEN’S BUREAU 


History. 1918—Woman in Industry Service created by Act of Congress as emergency wartime agency 
1920—-Incorporated in Department of Labor on permanent basis under name of Women's Bureau 
Duties. To promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, increase their 


efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable employment 

Activities. Collecting data and reporting on the following major problems affecting women: 

Hours, wages, and working conditions Occupational trends Changes in methods of production 
Labor legislation Lost time and labor turnover 
Health and safety 
Industrial homework 


Family status and home responsibilities 


Factors affecting variations in wages 
Employment fluctuation and unemployment Employment stabilization in seasonal 
New opportunities for employment and fashion industries 


Cooperating with State agencies and labor and women's organizations in programs to eliminate 
economic maladjustments of women and to improve their working conditions 

Preparing and disseminating data used by women's andworkers' groups for the welfare of woman workers 
Publ ications. 


Status and working conditions of women 


Periodic news letter, charts, posters, motion pictures, and special bulletins on earning 
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ADEQUATE MINIMUM STANDARD OF LIVING FoR WoRKING WoMEN 


FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR 
DIVISION OF WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND MINIMUM WAGE 
NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


\ working woman in the State of New York 
living alone has tospend on the average $1,192.46 
herself adequately and 
When 


$1,058.31. In New York 


annually to maintain 


to protect her health. living as a member 


f a family she needs 


a 


City a working woman living alone requires 


$1,192.57, of which amount $374.50 is spent on 


food, $245.96 on rent, and $198.18 on clothing. 


These figures are the result of a 7-month 


ost-of-living survey conducted by the Division 


if Women in Industry and Minimum Wage of the 
New York State Department of Labor in compliance 
with the minimum-wage law enacted in the spring 
if 1937. 


missioner of New York to appoint wage boards which 


This law empowers the Industrial Com- 


shall recommend minimum wages for women and minors 


any occupation, except domestic service and 


farm work, in which wages have been found insuf- 


ficient to provide adequate maintenance and to 


protect the health of the workers. In setting 


ninimum wages, the wage boards, composed of an 


equal number of representatives of workers, en- 


und the public, may take into account-- 


pioyers, 


1. The amount sufficient to provide 


adequate maintenance and to protect health. 
2. [The value of the service or class 
if service rendered. 
3. Wages paid in the State for work of 


like or comparable character. 


The first duty of the Minimum Wage Division 
of the New York Department of Labor was therefore 
extensive study of living standards 


New York, 


to make an 
)f wage-earning women in the State of 


so that the boards could be furnished with the 


necessary information on what constitutes adequate 


maintenance and protection of health under 


conditions prevailing in the State of New York 


today. The work involved two separate tasks. 


The first was to find out how much and what kind 


of food, clothing, housing, and other necessities 


were needed by women and minor wage earners to 


provide “adequate maintenance and the protection 
of their health". The second task consisted of 
determining the prices of these necessities, so 
that the 


quantity and the quality of the goods 


and services required could be expressed in 


terms of money costs. 
surveys the Minimum Wage 
Labor 


In making these 


Division of the New York Department of 


found itnecessary to distinguish clearly between 


budgets drawn up for emergency use for persons 


or families in temporary economic distress and 


a budget which may be regarded as an adequate 


Standard of living for self-supporting women. 


The budget required for the establishment of 


minimum wages could not be a charity budget. 


The items included had to provide adequately 


for the woman affected. The clothing budget 


had to be such as to keep her continuously 


supplied with an adequate wardrobe. The food 


items had to be of a quality and quantity suffi- 
cient to keep her in good health. 


It was also found necessary to establish 


the required minimum budget on an annual basis. 


In many industries the seasonal nature of the 
work causes the weekly wage to fluctuate. The 
workers, however, must maintain themselves not 


only when actually employed, but also during 


partial employment and during the period of 


temporary unemployment. It is therefore mis- 


leading to consider the cost of adequate main- 


tenance on a weekly basis. Accordingly the 


budget has been compiled on an annual basis to 


cover the needs of working women who must 


live on it for 52 weeks in the year. 


Finally, separate budgets had to be estab- 


lished for women who live as members of families 


and for those who live alone. The principal 


differences between these groups occur in the 








housing and food items. The self-supporting 
woman living as a member of the family is assumed 
to pay her proportionate share of the rent of 
the family dwelling and of the cost of the food 
consumed by the family at home. The woman living 
alone generally pays for shelter and food in the 
form of a furnished room and meals in restaurants. 

The purpose of the proposed budgets is not 
to advise working women on how to spend their 
money, but rather to provide a reasonable basis 
for estimating the cost of adequate maintenance 
their 


for working women in general, in terms of 


usual needs. 


GOODS AND SERVICES REQUIRED AND THEIR COST 


Information on prices of the goods and 


services included in the budget was obtained 





tomatoes and citrus fruit; 111 pounds of leafy, 
green and yellow vegetables; 176 pounds of othe; 
vegetables and fruits, including dried vegetable 
and fruits; 44 pounds of fats; and 42 pounds 9; 
sugar. She will need in addition 78 pounds 9; 


lean meat, poultry, and fish, and 208 eggs 
Coffee and tea were added because most individ 
uals consume them daily for pleasure if no 
for nourishment. 

These food requirements were calculated ¢ 
provide from 2,500 to 2,600 calories a day, whic 
gives a diet needed for a "moderately active’ 
woman, Since the majority of occupations of wone 
in New York State covered by the minimum-wage |a 
"moderate" 


requires a amount of activity. Sevent 


percent of the gainfully occupied women ar 
between the ages of 18 and 40. 


The annual cost of such a food budge 





from representative stores, 
shops, and professional 
offices. The pricing was 
done in 16 cities ranging 
in population from Hemp- 
stead, L.1., with 12,650 
inhabitants, to New York 





City with a population of 
more than 7,000,000. 
Food. 


»bviously 


Since it is ascot fon 
: P FURNISHED ROOM 
impossible to 


prepare a diet that will 


apply equally to all 
members of a group or to 
different groups, food 
requirements were estab- dé Oo 
lished on the basis of EEE 


PERSONAL AND 
MEDICAL CARE 


< wince 


“c: «0 





the needs of an average 





woman worker. Nutrition 


experts estimate that 


on the average a woman 


INSURANCE AND 
SAVINGS 


worker should consume in 


the course of a year the Se Z 


184 pounds EO 


equivalent of: 


ob TIME 
ACTIVITIES 





of flour, bread, and 
cereals; 182 quarts of 
milk; 137 pounds of po- 


"eo 


OTHER LIVING 
ESSENTIALS 


c —~ 


tatoes; 72 pounds of 





ESTIMATED ANNUAL BUDGET FOR A WOMAN 
LIVING ALONE IN NEW YORK CITY at 


TOTAL 41,192.57 PER YEAR 


CEO CEO CEO 


5374.50 PER YEAR 


EEO CEE CO 


$245.96 PER YEAR 
CEO CLO 
$/98./8 PER YEAR 
$90.79 PER YEAR 
$7293 PER YEAR 


$/09.// PER YEAR 


$/0/./0 PER YEAR 


averaged for the Stat 
as a whole was estimate 
$378.53 for a woma 
living alone. For 
woman living with her 
family, the average cost 
of food including costo! 
household supplies a 
services in the buyin 
and preparation of foo 
was estimated at $251.45. 
In New York City a woma 
living alone would have 
to spend $374.50 on her 
food requirements, while 
the total expenditures 
for food, including hon 
services, of a woma 
living with her  fanil 
averaged $255 

Housing for Woman 
as Member of 


Family. In 


-96 per year. 


Living 
estimating 
the share which a woma 
living with her family 
would have to pay for 
housing and the mainte- 
nance of the household 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 25 
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the following standards of housing were used 
as a guide: 

The house should not be located in a 
neighborhood which is generally known to have 
a bad reputation. 

It should be in a good state of repair 
and be reasonably accessible to public trans- 
portation facilities. 

It should have adequate heating and 
lighting facilities and each family should have a 
private toilet, running water, and tub or shower. 

Every habitable room should have one or 
nore windows opening on a street or on a court 
or yard not less than 8 feet wide. 

The share of housing costs paid by a working 
woman living with her family averaged $235.31 
This estimate 
covers not only rent but also all expenditures 


per year for the State as a whole. 


required for household supplies, cleaning, laun- 


dering, and other household services, exclusive 
of those services and supplies in connection 
vith the preparation of food. 

Housing for Woman Living Alone. A bed with 


a spring and mattress, a chair and reading light, 
adesk, a rug, a closet or wardrobe, a chest of 
drawers, and a mirror have been considered by 
the Minimum Wage Division of the Department of 
labor as the irreducible minimum required in 
furnishing the room of an employed woman. The 
room Should be in good repair, afford sufficient 
privacy, have good light and heat and sufficient 
bedding and linens, and include laundry privileges. 
The rent of such a furnished room was calculated 
at $238.85 per year when averaged for the State 


as a whole, and at $245.96 for New York City. 

Clothing. Eight dresses, 
inexpensive party dress and four hats were allowed 
in the clothing list, to permit a working woman 
nt only to be well-dressed while at work, but 
ilso to enjoy some degree of socia: life. Fol- 


including one 


lowing this principle, 20 pairs of silk hose and 
{pairs of inexpensive and medium quality shoes 
tere included in the year's budget. One pair of 
farty slippers, to last 2years was also included. 
’rovisions were made for a skirt and blouse, to 


be purchased annually, for a spring coat and 
a sweater, which are expected to be used for 2 
years, and for one winter coat, to last for3 years. 
In addition to the purchase of lingerie, gloves, 
items as a 


handbags annually, and such other 


bathrobe, overshoes, raincoat, etc., which were 
calculated to last for several years, allowance 
of 5 percent of the total clothing budget was 
made to cover the cost of belts and buckles, 


searfs, and inexpensive jewelry accessories. 


The total yearly cost of this clothing 
budget, averaged for the State as a whole, was 
found to be $196.81. 
the city of New York, 


percent of the 900,000 women 


For women working in 
who represent nearly 65 
covered by the 
would 


minimum-wage law, an average of $198.18 


be required. 


Clothing Upkeep. Fora woman livingwith her 


family clothing upkeep was shown to cost $12.20. 


This includes dry cleaning, laundering, shoe 
repairs, etc For the woman living alone the 
figure is $14.39 per year, which includes an 


additional allowance for supplies for personal 
laundry. 

Personal Care. Toilet articles and prep- 
arations and beauty-shop services amounted to 
$34.01 yearly. 

Medical Care. 
(including dentistry and care of eyes) was $55.70. 


The costs of medical care 


Leisure-time Activities. Movies, club dues, 


recreational equipment, vacation expenses for 
2 weeks, church contributions, and reading 
material were included in the budget at a 


total of $106.75. 


Insurance and Savings. For a girl living 
with her family insurance and savings 
figured at $71.58 and for the woman living 
alone at $72.92. This included life insurance 
and compulsory contributions to Federal old 


age insurance, as well as savings for emergencies. 


were 


Other Living Essentials. Transportation 
charges, contributions to charity, candy, 
cigarettes, and incidentals totaled $94.50 


per year. 











THE INDUSTRIAL SPY—A MENACE TO WORKERS AND INDUSTRY 


Industrial Espionage, a recent report of 
the United States Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, discloses that thousands of labor spies 
have been employed in mills, shops, and factories, 
seemingly as regular workers but primarily for 
the purpose of reporting on union and other 
organizational activities of employees. Many an 
honest and hard-working employee has lost his 
job and unions have been wrecked and destroyed 
through widespread industrial espionage, the 
report states. Spies have wormed their way into 
the confidence of workers and in many instances 
have even secured responsible positions in 
unions. Even the private and family life of 
the individual employee has not been free from 


the prying eyes of industrial spies. 


The practice of using labor spies to report 
the activities of employees is not new. It has 
been used against unions and workers in one form 
or another for over a half century. Within the 
last few years, however, the activities of labor 
spies have become so widespread and so dangerous 
to workers, employers, and the industrial 
peace of the country that the Senate Committee 
has found it necessary toprepare special legisla- 
tion to deal with the problem. Under industrial 
espionage, according to the Committee, "No 
system of industrial relations based on respon- 
sibility, mutual trust, and observance of the 
law can be expected. It is safe to say that the 
right of genuine collective bargaining will never 
be realized in American industry until the indus- 
trial spy is abolished.” 


Labor espionage has been practiced by many 
employers as a weapon to resist union organiza- 
tion among their employees. It has been used to 
prevent unions from being formed, to weaken them 
if they secure a foothold, and to wreck them when 
they try their strength. The use of labor spies 
has often been defended by employers and detec- 
tive agencies as a means to protect industry 


against radicals, to prevent sabotage, detect 


theft, improve efficiency, or cultivate bette, 
relations between employers and workers. — The 
Senate Committee, however, has revealed that the 
real objective of industrial espionage has 


been to thwart and destroy labor unions. 


THE INDUSTRIAL SPY 


The investigation disclosed that spies have 
posed as ordinary workingmen in a factory. The 
have masqueraded as salesmen with offices adjacent 
to union headquarters. They have appeared a; 
members of a bona fide labor organization or ; 
company union and played an active role in promot- 
ing the affairs of the organization. Whatever 
the guise, the sole interest of the professional] 
spy has usually been to serve the detective 
agency and the employer as against the interest 


of the workers. 


Sometimes the professional spy does not 
merely do the work of reporting. He has bee 
known to induce other workers to betray the con 
fidence of their fellow workers. This is gener- 
ally known as "hooking". The average wage earner 
has deep-rooted scruples against betraying his 
friends and conspiring against their efforts t 
better their wages and working conditions, ani 
the job of "hooking" has often proved an elab 
orate and difficult task. By playing upon 
financial hardship, personal animosity, and 
family, racial, and religious or other differ- 
ences of opinion, the skilled "hooker" sometimes 
succeeds in breaking down the moral fiber ol 
workers. Frequently, at the beginning, _ the 
worker has no conception of the dangers he is 
being led into by the hooker, for at first the 
information he is asked to gather may be quite 
innocent in character. Gradually, however, 
according to the Senate Committee, the profes- 
sional spy in the plant or the detective agenc) 
begins to demand more and more information. The 
hooked man is trapped. Attracted by the money 
which the agency offers him and fearing exposure 
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if he tries to break away, he finds himself com- 


pletely at the mercy of the detective agency. 


The spy's first job is almost always to 
ascertain the names of union members and par- 
ticularly the names of those who are active or 
play 4 leading part in the union. To secure 
this information, spies have been known to bribe 
janitors and custodians, rifle files and desks, 


and burglarize offices. 


Much of the spy'’s work has been found by 
the Committee to center within the union. It is 
here that the spy can be even more effective in 
disrupting the work of the trade-union. Once a 
attends meetings regularly and is 
Since 


succeSS aS a Spy depends upon securing as much 


member, he 
active in the work of the organization. 


information as possible about the union, he has 
every incentive to be active in the organization. 
He becomes an expert in labor matters, a profes- 
sional parliamentarian, and a tactician who knows 
what, when, and how the union should act. He 
thus attains a position of influence and leader- 
ship in the local and at times even in the 


international union. 


In the position of custodian or sergeant 
at arms in the union, the Committee points out, 
the spy has access to important records which 
he can carry to the office of the detective 
agency for copying and then return undisturbed 
to the union files. The office of financial or 
recording secretary is naturally of even greater 
importance, for in this position the spy quickly 


learns of every applicant for membership. 


As union executives spies have sabotaged the 
through the deliberate 
performance of their duties, thereby spreading 


organization improper 


discontent, distrust, and dissatisfaction 


throughout the membership. Spies have sought to 
demoralize the ranks of the membership by denounc- 
skillfully 


Another favorite 


ing leaders, delaying action, and 
fomenting strife and conflict. 
device of the spy is to seek to discredit union 
leaders and to frame them on false charges. The 
experienced spy knows that by weakening the 


nenbers' confidence in their leaders the morale 


of the rank and file can be broken or seriously 
impaired. 


In the councils of the union spies have 
also often preached strikes, incited to violence, 
and tried to lead the union into disaster. They 
have sought to destroy the union by associating it 
with acts of violence and sabotage. Sometimes 
spies have precipitated premature strikes which 
they believed would result in a crushing defeat 
for the union before it became too strong. The 
fact that strikes and 
business of detective agencies largely explains 
this conduct of spies. The more turmoil, distrust, 
and violence the spy can provoke, the more busi- 


violence increase the 


ness for his agency and generally the more money 
for himself. 


During the period January 1934 toJune 1937, 
one of the largest detective agencies studied 
by the Senate Committee had at least 331 spies 
active as members of labor organizations. These 
operatives were scattered among more than 93 
The agency paid the dues and other 


unions. 


unions. 
expenses of their operatives in the 
Nearly every important international and many 
small and local unions, whether affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor or the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, or independent, was 
found by the Senate Committee to have its quota 


of spies paid for by employers. 


In a typical industrial city like Indian- 


apolis, the Senate Committee disclosed that one 
agency had operatives in the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Railway Employees, the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, the Brotherhood of Railroad Shop 
Crafts, and the Brewery Workers Union. Three 
operatives were members of the clerks union, and 
one operative each belonged to the Flint Glass 
Blowers Union, the Gas Station Attendants Union, 
and the Grocery and Warehouse Employees Union. 
The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers, and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters each had two spies. Five other 


local unions each had at least one spy. 








On the West Coast, the report shows, the 
same detective agency was paying membership dues 
and expenses of four spies in the Warehousemen's 
Union, one in the Shipping Clerks Union, two in 
the Plywood and Veneer Workers Union, one in the 
Marine Cooks and Stewards Association, two in 
the International Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 
Workers, two in the International Longshoremen's 
Association, one in the International Association 
of Machinists, onein the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, one in the Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, and a number in miscellaneous unions up 


and down the Pacific Coast. 


The heavy concentration of spies in certain 
areas or unions seems to depend upon the vigor 
and intensity with which clients of detective 
agencies are opposing union organization. Thus, 
evidence gathered by the Senate Committee reveals 
that 52 spies were concentrated in the United 
Automobile Workers Union, reporting on the union's 
work in organizing the workers of one large cor- 
poration. The number of operatives within the 
union was at times greatly increased by the addi- 


tion of other spies who worked outside the union. 


Of the more than 300 industrial operatives 
who were known to be members of unions, according 
to the report, 100, or almost one-third, held 
union offices of varying importance. One spy had 
achieved the position of national vice-president 
of his union. Fourteen were presidents of locals, 
6 were either treasurers or financial secretaries, 
and 34 were secretaries of their local unions 
and had ready access to the list of members and 
to the financial status of the organization. 
Three were delegates to central labor bodies, 
and the remainder occupied various positions in 
the union, from chairman of the shop committee 


to membership on the executive board. 


EFFECT OF ESPIONAGE ON EMPLOYERS 


Because of the questionable character of 
spying, the employer as a rule does not require 
the detective agency to keep a strict account of 
its activities. He has, therefore, very little 


opportunity to control the activities of the 





spies and is forced to surrender to them »& 
increasing responsibility in his relations wit 
his employees. Industrial relations are thy 
placed in the hands of men who stand to profi: 
most from labor troubles and strife. 


The Senate Committee states that employers 
at first are not likely to regard the employment 
of spies as a serious matter. But once exposed 
to spy reports, they can be frightened int 
spending an increasing amount of money for the 
"service". "With spies in a plant, with th 
espionage system shrouded in mystery and concealed 
in a hundred ways, with the employers’ apprehen- 
sion excited by colored reports and inflamed by 
high-pressure sales methods, it is no wonder", 
points out the Senate Committee, "that the craving 
for spy information increases. It results ir 
fear, in loss of judgment, and undermines the 


morale of management itself." 


In one outstanding national corporation, 
the Senate Committee disclosed, every plant 
manager had spies operating in his plant. Ir 
addition, the several divisions of the corpora- 
tion had a spy service to report not only upor 
the workers in the different plants within their 
division, but also upon other spies used ir 
the plant. Similarly, the labor relations divi- 
sion of the corporation had engaged the services 
of a detective agency because it felt that it 
could not rely on the spy reports from the plants 
and from the divisions. Finally, the corpora- 
tion, fearing that some of its business secrets 
were being exposed, was compelled to hire spies 
to report upon the activities of other spies in 
its various divisions. 

"These are the risks American industry 
assumes", states the Senate Committee, "when 
it buys labor espionage. Yet, in spite of these 
risks, so ineradicable is the spy habit that when 
faced with the evils it produces management seems 
to have only one answer--more spies. Spies beget 
spies —-lies beget more lies-—- distrust begets 
distrust --until faith in all is gone. Even 
faith in self is lost. Industry cannot survive 
this endless dependence upon unreliable knowledge 


which begets fear of all things and of all men.’ 
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WILL THE COTTON - PICKING MACHINE DISPLACE HAND LABOR ? 


ROMAN L. HORNE 
FORMERLY WITH AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


As long as there is a large supply of cotton 


pickers willing to pick cotton for 75 cents to 
$1 per hundred pounds, hand labor is in no imme- 
diate danger of being displaced by cotton-picking 
machines This is the outstanding conclusion of 


recently the National 


of the 


a survey completed by 


Research Project Works Progress Adminis- 


tration, in cooperation with the United Staies 


Department of Agriculture. 


Approximately 8% million people live on the 
1,600,000 farms specializing in the raising of 


cotton in the eight important cotton States of 


Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Missi ssippi, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
of 


and Texas. One-third 


of the population these States are Negroes. 


Of the 2,100,000 farmers recorded in these States 


car 


by the census of 1935, about 537,000 were counted 
as croppers and 800,000 as other tenants. 
The high proportion of tenant farming in 


the South is closely associated with the nature 


of the labor required in cotton production. The 
large cotton planter wants entire families 
instead of individual workers, since women and 


children, more often than men, areneeded to chop 
and hoe the and 


the 


young plants in the spring 
The 
is the exception rather than 


the Cotton Belt. 


pick 
cotton in the fall. hired man, therefore, 
rule in 
Cotton, 


tne 


more than any 


Cotton picking absorbs a large part of the 


total labor time expended on the crop. Equipped 
with a long canvas bag, dragging from the right 
hip and supported by a strap around the left 
shoulder, the hand picker stoops over the solid 
row of cotton stalks and picks the cotton with 
both hands. 


is generally regarded as a fair day's picking. 


This is tedious work; and 125 pounds 


A crop of 124 million bales requires approximately 


150,000,000 man-days of work for picking, or 
enough labor to provide employment for almost 
4,000,000 pickers throughout a season of 


40 workdays. 


vumber of reasons, largely due to the 
the cotton 


prolonged fruiting, most cotton-picking machines 


For a 


nature of plant and its process of 


invented did not prove successful. Recently, 
however, experiments with a new type of mechanical 
cotton picker have indicated the possibility 
of its successful application to cotton picking. 
The question immediately arose as to what would 


to cotton pickers and to the cotton- 
if the 


eventually prove a success. 


happen 


growing tenant farmers machine should 


Performances of experimental machines used 


on fertile Mississippi cotton lands indicate that 





has re- 
trend 


other major crop, 
the 


mechanization 


sisted general 


toward in 


agriculture. Some machin- 
is 


preparation, 


ery used in seedbed 
in distributing 
fertilizer, and in planting 
the 


But thinning and hoeing and 


and cultivating crop. 


picking are tasks that still 


require an immense amount 


of hand labor. 
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average a machine operated by two men, 


on the 


one driving the tractor and the other handling 


the picker, could harvest approximately 225 


cotton This 
about 18 


a worker in the same territory can pick by 


pounds of seed per hour. compares 


with an average of pounds per hour 


which 


hand. In other words, the mechanical picker in 


this case would be able to harvest 12 times as 


cotton as the hand picker. If 


the 


much average 


applied to whole cotton crop, the machine 


would cause a tremendous displacement of 


cotton pickers. 


However, cotton-picking machines are not as 


readily available as hand labor. The purchase 


and maintenance of mechanical pickers by cotton 


planters will require substantial cash outlays. 
Estimates based upon analyses of various costs 
involved in the production, use, upkeep, and 


replacement of mechanical pickers indicate that 


to pick 100 cotton with a machine 


$1.65, as 


pounds of 


would cost approximately against a 


an 
‘ 


maximum of only 75 cents to $1 for hand picking. 


Assuming a rapid improvement in the type of 


machine used and its operation under most ideal 


conditions, it is estimated that the mechanical 


picker could average a maximum of 765 pounds of 


cotton per hour. This would reduce the total 


cost to about 65 cents per hundred pounds picked. 


While this cost is somewhat smaller than the 


cost of cotton by hand, the difference 


picking 


EXPERIMENTING WITH COTTON-PICKING MACHINE 
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isn't large enough to cause a sudden and sub- 


stantial displacement of hand pickers. Besides, 
can readily be only to 
flat 


factors, cotton-picking 


such machines adapted 


land is and where the fields 


all 


areas where the 


are large. Weighing 


machines are unlikely to replace hand labor on 


scale until it can be clearly demon- 


the 


any large 


strated that cotton can be picked more 


cheaply by machine than by hand. 


Under the most ideal conditions the appli- 


cation of machinery to cotton picking could save 


approximately 800,000,000 man-hours, or about 


one-half the total labor time normally used in 


The widespread use of mechanical 


the 


picking cotton. 


pickers would also result in a decrease in 


labor required to raise and care for animal 


stock replaced by the power-driven machinery and 
in the labor required to grow feed for the stock. 


These losses probably would be largely offset 


by the labor needed to produce and distribute 


cotton-picking machines and tractor fuels 


and lubricants. 


It is also estimated that the introduction 


of the cottompicking machine would displace more 
women and children than men. In the first place, 
most of the hand picking under present conditions 
is done by women and children rather than by men. 
In the second place, would be 


men required to 


operate the machines. 
machinery, if successful, 
will 


hardships by 


Cotton-picking 
undoubtedly create 
displacing 
many hand pickers. Provision 
will 


supply 


have to be made to 
those displaced with 
Suitable employment. In 
the long run, however, effi- 
cient mach ines will eliminate 
slow tedious work 


the and 


of picking cotton by hand. 
They 


cost of 


should also lower the 


cotton products to 


c onsume rs by reducing 


. ‘ the labor time spent in 
Rust Cotton Picker Co. 


picking cotton. 








EMPLOYMENT AND Pay ROLLS IN DECEMBER 1937 i 
\} 

A further decline of approximately 300,000 In the combined 16 nonmanufac turing industries S 
workers in December 1937 reduced employment in surveyed aggregate employment increased by 225,000 
the 89 manufacturing and 16 nonmanufacturing from November to December and weekly pay rolls 
industries regularly surveyed by the Bureau of were $1,800,000 larger. The December increase in 
Labor Statistics below the level of December 1936 employment and pay rolls for the nonmanufacturing i 
by nearly 765,000 workers. The total weekly wage group of industries asa whole was due to the ver . 
income paid out to workers in these combined substantial increase inemployment in retail trade 
industries in December 1937 was $15,800,000 lower caused by the Christmas holiday. Most of the 
than in November and $19,600,000 lower than in gains occurred in department, variety, and general 
December 1936. merchandise stores and mail-order houses. FEmploy- 

In the 89 manufacturing industries about ment in this group in December 1937 was higher 
520,000 wage earners were laid off between the than in any preceding month including December 
middle of November and the middle of December. 1929. In addition to retail trade, small employ- 
Widespread contraction in industrial activity, ment gains were recorded in anthracite coal mining 
combined with some spreading of the work, resulted and insurance offices. In the remaining 13 non- 
in a proportionately greater decline in factory manufacturing industries employment declined in 
pay rolls, which were $17,600,000 lower than in December. The most pronounced decrease was 
November. This was a decline of 9.6 percent com- reported in private building construction and 
pared with the employment decrease of 6.5 percent. amounted to about 17 percent. 

MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Reductions in the working force were reported Employment and Pay Rolls in 1937. Averaged 
by 79 of the 89 manufacturing industries covered. over the 12-month period factory employment in == 
In October and November the sharpest declines in 1937 was nearly 8 percent higher than in 1936. a 
factory employment occurred in the nondurable- It was about 6 percent smaller than the average 
goods industries, such as textiles, foodstuffs, for 1929. Aggregate weekly pay rolls in 19397 — 
and leather. In December the most pronounced averaged 19 percent more than in 1936 and 10 oa 
declines in employment occurred in the durable- percent less than in 1929. — 
goods industries. Employment declined by approx- — 
imately 89,000 in automobiles and body and parts AVERASS AVERAGE sala 

YEAR EMPLOYMENT PAY ROLLS 
plants, 35,000 in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills, 28,200 in foundries and machine 1937 8, 300,000 $199, 100,000 onal 
shops, 21,500 in steam railroad repair shops, 1936 7,700,000 167 , 500,000 voup 
21,100 in sawmills, 20,000 in electrical machinery, 1935 7,200,000 145,000,000 eons 
and 10,300 in radios and phonographs. Among the 1934 6,900,000 127,800,000 
nondurable-goods industries outstanding December 1933 6,000,000 100 , 500,000 
declines in employment aggregated 22,700 in can- 1932 5,500,000 94, 300,000 
ning and preserving, 16,300 in knit goods, 13,500 1929 8,800,000 221,800,000 
in men's clothing, and 10,200 in cotton goods. 

Among the 10 industries registering increased DURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 
employment over the month interval were fertilizers 
(7.3 percent), cane sugar refining (6.6 percent), Employment. Nearly 356,000 fewer workers ‘ 
and cast-iron pipe (4.4 percent). were employed in the durable-goods groups of eoek: 
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DECEMBER 1937, NOVEMBER 1937, and DECEMBER i936 

rr 

| NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED AMOUNT OF WEEKLY PAY ROLL 

INDUSTRY DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER DECEMBER NOVEMBER DECEMBER 

| 1937* 1937% 1936 1937" 19378 93 

| All industries 7,416, 200/7,935,100 |8,220,000 |$164,427,000 $182,030,000 |$193,591,000 
Durable-goods groups: 3,647,900 |4,003,800 |4,016, 90¢ 87,775,000 | 102,309,000; 106,266, 00( 
Iron and steel . 774,900 842,800 862,500 17,754,000 21,132,000 25,447,000 
Machinery 998,000 /|1,075,000 |1,010,400 26,308,000 28,882,000 27,071,000 
Transportation equipment 587,200 686,300 688,000 15,837,000 20,657,000 20,812,000 
Railroad repair shops 255,500 276,700 295,000 7,717,000 8,585,000 8,884,000 
Nonferrous metals 279,500 306,300 315,400 6,362,000 7,322,000 7,732,000 
Lumber . 531,400 577,800 610,500 8,932,000 10,085,000 11,073,000 
Stone, clay, and glass . 221,400 238,900 235,100 4,865,000 5,646,000 5,247,000 
Nondurable-goods groups: |3, 768,300 |3,931,300 |4, 203,106 76,652,000 79,721,006 87,325, 
Textiles . 1,433,900 |1,499,000 |!1,733,700 21,698,000 22,648,000 29,965,000 
Leather 264,300 259,800 304,100 4,080,000 3,758,000 5,470,000 
Food . 716,100 761,500 735,000 16,785,000 17,582,000 16,030,000 
Tobacco 83,900 87,100 87,600 1,222,000 1,273,000 1,233,000 
Paper and printing . 552,300 565,100 563,000 14,954,000 15,088,000 15,251,000 
Chemicals 384,400 406,600 395,500 10,309,000 10,949,000 9,808,000 
Rubber . 113,900 122,100 136,900 2,653,000 2,844,000 3,634,000 
Unclassified . 219,500 230,100! 247,300 4,951,000 5,579,000 5,934,000 

* Preliminary = Revised 














industries in December. The declines 


ment ranged from 17,500 in stone, 
glass and 21,200 in railroad repair 
7,000 in machinery manufacturing 


n transportation equipment. 


Compared with December 1936, 


and 


about 


in employ- 
clay, and 
to 


99, 100 


SnOops 


369, 000 


fewer wage earners had jobs in the durable-goods 


zroups of industries last December. 


The 


reduc- 


tions in employment over the 12-month period were— 


100, 800 
87,600 
79,100 

39,500 

35,900 

13,700 

12,400 

Weekly Pay Rolls. 
weekly pay 


iron and steel 


lumber 


nonferrous metals 
stone, 
The largest 


rolls occurred in 


transportation equipment 


railroad repair shops 


clay, and glass 
machinery manufacturing 
reduction in 


transportation 


equipment. 


Uther 


in stone, Clay, and glass and $868,000 


declines 


ranged 


in 


amounts 


It amounted to more than $4,800,000. 


from $781,000 


in railroad 


repair shops to $2,570,000 in machinery manufac- 


turing and $3,380,000 in 


For 


weekly 


from November 


all 
wave 


to 


durable-goods 


disbursements 


Dec 


iron 


-ember. 


groups 
declined 


rhe 


and steel. 


is a wno 
$14,530, ( 


sharp decl 


le, 
100 


ine 


brought the wage payments to durable-goods workers 


to a level $18,500,000 Lower than in December 1936. 


All durable-goods groups reported smal 
pay-roll disbursements this December tha 
December 1936. The largest reductions over 


ler 
in 


tne 


12-month periodoccurred in transportation-equip- 


ment 
In 
rolls 


in 


the 
declined 


nonferrous 


remaining 


durable-egods 
$2,141,000 


metals, 


($4,975,000) and iron and steel 


in 


lumber, 


$1, 167,000 


($7,693 , OOK 
groups, 
$1 


grid, 
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repair shops, $763,000 inmachinery manufacturing, 


and $382,000 in stone, clay, and glass. 


NONDURABLE-GOODS INDUSTRIES 


About 
rolls of 


163,000 workers were 


Employment. 


separated from the pay nondurable-goods 


groups of industries in December. The largest 
declines in employment occurred in textiles 
(65,100) and foodstuffs (45,400). 

Nearly 435,000 fewer workers had jobs in 
these industries in December 1937 than in the 
Same month the year before. The textile group 


decline in 


( 


f industries reported a employment 


of 300,000 workers. Other declines were 39,800 
in leather, 23,000 in rubber, 18,900 in food- 
stuffs, 11,100 in chemicals, 10,700 in paper 





and printing, 3,700 in tobacco, and 27,800 
unclassified industries. 

Weekly Pay Rolls. The total weekly wage 
income paid out to workers in the nondurable- 
goods groups of industries declined $3,069,000 
in December. Weekly pay rolls declined 


$950,000 in textiles, $797,000 in foodstuffs, 


and $640,000 chemicals. 
Weekly 


workers were $10,673,000 smaller than inDecember 


in 


wage payments to nondurable-goods 


1936. Textile workers received $8,267,000 less 


than in December a year ago. Pay rolls declined 


$1,390,000 in leather, $981,000 in rubber, 


$297,000 in paper and printing, $11,000 in tobacco, 
and $983,000 in the unclassified industries. Uver 


the year interval rose by $755,000 in 


they 


stuffs and $501,000 in chemicals. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


IN MANUFACTURING 


INDUSTRIES 





















The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of The Bureau's weekly pay-roll index shows 
employment shows that for every 1,000 factory that for every $1,000 distributed in week] 
wage earners employed on the average during wages in 1923-25, manufacturing industries 
1923-25, 885 had jobs in December, as against out $809 in December, $895 in November, and $952 
447 in November and 981 in December 1936. in December 1936. 
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HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS 


Fmployment in manufacturing industries in Weekly earnings: 
December averaged about 34.5 hours per week, $26.45 in automobiles 
as against 35.5 hours per week in the preceding 26.45 in foundries and machine shops 
nonth and slightly more than 41 hours per week 22.45 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 
in December 1936. Average hourly earnings of 17.95 in brick manufacturing 
f+ cents in December were about the same as in 17.55 in sawmills 
November and about 7 cents per hour more than Average weekly hours of work and average 
in December a year ago. Weekly earnings of hourly and weekly earnings in the five selected 


factory workers averaged 


MANUFACTURING 


$22.90 in December —- 85 nondurable-—goods 


indus tries 


i 
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INDUSTRIES 


n December 


1937 were-- 







































































|| HOURS OF WORK AND EARNINGS IN TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT INDUSTRIES AND RAILROAD REPAIR SHOPS 
HOURS F wORK HOURLY EARNINGS WEEKLY EARNINGS 
| : DECEMBER NCREASE OR DECREASE DECEMBER NCREASE OR DECREASE ECEMBER NORE ASE OR DECREASE 
BOUSTRY on NOV. 107 DEC. 193 37 NOV. 1937 | DEC. 10% 37 NOV. 1037 | DEC. 1936 
EC “1987 pec. ger vec. 1087 DEC. 1037 bE ll DEC. a7 
| 
| Percent Percent ‘ents Percent Percent recent ercent 
|} Transportation equipment: | 
Aircraft . . « «= « « 40.0 - I.¢€ -11.2 70.5 - 0.6 +13.4 $28.05 | - 1.6 Wo change 
| Automobiles ... .- -| 29.0 -~14.¢ -28.3 30.5 - 0.5 +14.9 26.45 | -14.8 -17.8 
Locomotives ... .« -| 43.5 ; + 5.1 + 3.2 81.0 + 3.0 +22.0 15.15 + 8.3 +25.8 
1] Railroad cars | 37.0 - 4.1 - 3.8 75.5 - 1.5 +14.8 27.95 - 5.6 | +10.5 
| Shipbuilding. .... .| 38.0 + 2.2 + 8.8 85.0 + 1.4 + 6.8 | 32.70 | + 5.1 | +19.¢ 
| Railroad repair shops: | | 
i Electric railroad 45.0 2.0 | - 1.3 68.5 + 0.5 + 5.2 31.4 + 2.1 | + 3.8 
| Steam railroad... 41.0 i. 1 e 7.8 73.5 - 0.6 + 5.8 10.35 - 4.€ j- 1.9 
__ al ee | 
ents per week less than in Novy ber und Weekly hours: 
$1.45 per week less than in December 1936. 2.0 in sl er I 

In the five selected iurable-goods 36.5 in petroleum refi 
ndustries the average weekly hours of work 35.5 in paper and 
and average hourly and weekly earnings in 31.0 in cotton- is anu tf ! 
ecember 1937 were-- 28.0 in tires and ! 
Weekly hours: Hourly earnings (in 

37.0 in foundries and machine shops 97.0 in petroleum r vir 

46.5 in sawmills 96.5 in tire nnd i r 

34.0 in brick manufacturing 68.0 in slaughterir packing 

29.0 in automobiles 63.0 in paper and | f 

27.5 in blast turnaces and rollins ills #2.5 in cottong nu 
Hourly earnings (in cents): Weekly earnings: 

90.5 in automobiles $34.90 in petroleum refinir 

83.0 in blast furnaces and rolling mills 28.90 in slaughtering an *kir 

71.5 in foundries and machine shops 26.90 in tire ind inner tube 

3.5 in brick manufacturing 22.45 in paper and pulp 

19.0 in sawmills 13.15 in cotton-good unut iris 








The 


earners 


weekly working time of 
employed in the 


December 1937 than 


average wage 
10 selected industries 
shorter in in December 


Blast 


was 


1936. furnaces reported a reduction of 


37 percent over the year interval. Declines of 


20 percent or more in the average workweek 


occurred in automobiles, cotton goods, tires and 


tubes, and brick manufacturing. 


Average weekly 


percent 


in slaughtering and 


in petroleum refining and 13 


earnings 


meat 


about 


rose 


packing over the 


15 


percent 


12-month period December 1936 to December 1937, 


In the remaining eight selected industries the 


weekly wage 


smaller than in December 1936. 


reduction 


income of 


The 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, WAGES, AND HOURS IN SELECTED NONMANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 





DECEMBER ovEMBER 1937] DECEMBER 1936 
TO TO 


937* O 
DECEMBER 1937| DECEMBER 1937 
RETAIL TRADE Percent\| Percent 
Employment....eee- 3,923,200 + 9.2 + 0.5 
Weekly pay roll... $73,976,000 + 7.0 + 6.2 
Weekly hours....+-+. 43.0 + 1.2 - 2.2 
Hourly earnings... $0.55 - 3.3 + 8.7 
Weekly earnings... $21.55 - 2.0 + 5.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE 
Employment..eeeees 1,497,500 - 0.3 + 2.5 
Weekly pay roll... $45,036,000 - 0.7 + 6.9 
Weekly hours...«+-+-. 42.5 - 0.5 - 1.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.70 - 0.2 + 6.6 
weekly earnings... $29.00 - 0.4 + 4.3 
METAL MINING 
Employment..eeeees 77,400 - 6.6 + 9.4 
Weekly pay roll... $2,135,000 - 9.0 +12.9 
Weekly hours...... 43.0 - 0.2 - 2.9 
Hourly earnings... $9.69 - 2.2 + 6.3 
Weekly earnings... $29.45 - 3.5 + 3.2 
BITUMINOUS COAL 
Employment...-.eee-. 369,300 - 2.0 - 4.0 
Weekly pay roll $8,987,000 + 4.4 - 4.5 
Weekly hours...++. 29.0 + 8.3 -12.7 
Hourly earnings... $0.87 - 1.4 +10.2 
Weekly earnings... $25.50 + 6.5 - 0.4 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 
Fmployment....e+--. 419,200 - 1.1 + 6.2 
weekly pay roll $13,650,000 + 3.6 +14.€ 
Weekly NourS...++. 39.0 + 3.8 + 0.6 
Hourly earnings... $0.85 + 0.9 + 7.2 
Weekly earnings... $31.45 + 4.7 ? 7.0 
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HOTELS 


Employment....+-. 


DECEMBER 
1937* 


254,000 


Weekly pay roll.. $3,772,000 
Weekly hours..... 47.5 
Hourly earnings.. $0.32 
Weekly earnings.. $15.25 


POWER and LIGHT 


Employment......- 307 , 500 
Weekly pay roll.. $9,734,000 
Weekly hours..... 40.0 
Hourly earnings... $0.86 
Weekly earnings.. $34.40 


ELECTRIC RAILROADS 


Enployment......- 


194,400 


Weekly pay roll.. $6,149,000 
Weekly hours..... 45.5 
Hourly earnings.. $0.70 
Weekly earnings.. $32.25 


LAUNDRIES 
Employment.....+- 203,600 
Weekly pay roll.. $3,486,000 
Weekly hours..... 42.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.41 


Weekly 


DYEING & CLEANING 


earnings.. 


$17.05 


Employment.....«. 45,600 
Weekly pay roll.. $860,000 
Weekly hours..... 0.0 
Hourly earnings.. $0.49 
Weekly earnings... $19.10 


Preliminary 


INCREASE OR DECREASE 


the workers employed was 
sharpest 


28 percent) occurred in blast furnaces. 





NOVEMBER 1937]DECEMBER 19 
TO Tw 
DECEMBER 1937] DECEMBER 19 


“ 


Percent! Percent 
- 1.8 + 3.9 
- 2.0 + 9.3 
- 1.1 - 4.1 
+ 0.4 e 7,8 
= 6.9 + 5.1 
- 1.2 + 3.0 
- 1.4 §. Ot 
- 0.4 - 1.3 
= ©.3 + 8.2 
- 0.2 + 5.9 
- 0.5 + 0.4 
+ 0.1 + 3.7 
- 0.3 - 2.1 
+ 0.8 + 5.6 
+ 0.6 + 3.2 
- 0.8 - 0.3 
Wo change + 4.0 
+ 1.1 - 2.¢ 
- 0.4 t 7.2 
+ 0.8 + 4.4 
- 4.2 - 0.7 
- 6.9 + 2.7 
- 1.5 - 3.3 
- 0.2 + 7.5 
- 2.8 + 3.4 
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BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN DECEMBER 1937 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm Income. The cash income of farmers 
from the saie of farm products in December was 
estimated by the Department of Agriculture at 


$675,000,000, with $713,000,000 in 
November and $725,000,000 in December 1936. 
Total 1937, 


Government estimated at 


compared 


cash farm income in includ- 


payments, was 
It was $600,000,000, 
1936, but $1,960,000,000, 


or 19 percent smaller than in 1929. 


ing 


$8,521,000, 000. or 8 per- 


cent larger than in 


Farm Wages. Averaged for the country as a 


whole, hired farm hands receiving board earned 
$22.20 per month during the 3-month period 
ending January 1, 1938, as against $20.70 for 


and $20.40 
Monthly 


the 3 months ending January 1, 1937, 
lad 


as the average for the 5 years 1910-14. 


wage rates of farm hands not receiving board 
averaged $33.30 in the quarter ending January 1, 
1938, $31.35 for the 3 months ending January 


1, 1937, and $29.10 for the period 1910-14. 
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INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


Industrial production continued to decline 


in December but at a slower rate than in the 


The 
index 


preceding months. December Federal Reserve 


Board adjusted of industrial production 


The decline in industrial production re- 


flected chiefly a continued sharp curtailment of 
the indus tries. 


activities in durable—-goods 


Department store sales recorded a normal holiday 

















was about 30 percent lower than inDecember 1936, increase, but sales by mail-order houses and 
and 16 percent lower than the average for the variety stores rose by mvure than the usual 
3 years 1923-25. seasonal amount. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
Industrial Production 7 Mi) i J ‘i 
; R PHYSICAL VOLUME OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
an TE INDEX ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION 
DJUUSTED der Numbers 1923-25 =100 er Numbe 
1923-25 = 100 nn mm a at) ine wane Gee een Al 
1937 
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September.. 111 
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January.... 114 
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BUSINESS AND 


Automobiles. 
cars 


Slightly more than 326,200 
passenger and trucks were assembled in 
December, as compared with 360,000 in November, 
and nearly 500,000 in December 1936. 

Bituminous Coal. Approximately 36,200,000 
tons of bituminous coal were mined in December. 
This was slightly less than in the preceding 
month and 9,530,000 
a year ago. 

Building Construction. 
nearly $150,600,000 were 
tion work in 1,498 cities in December. The same 
cities reported permits totaling $98,550,000 in 
the preceding month and more than $119,900,000 


in December 1936. 


tons less than in December 
Permits valued at 


issued for construc- 
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INDUSTRIAL BAROMETERS 


Electric Power. Output of electric povwe; 
totaled 9,730 million kilowatt 
hours -- about 180 million kilowatt hours gore 
than in November, but 800 million kilowatt hours 
less than in December 1936. 

Railroad Freight Car Loadings. Class | 
loaded on the average 577,300 «ars 
of freight per 


in December 


railroads 


week in December. November 
freight loadings averaged 656,900 cars per week 


and December 1936 loadings averaged 693,900 cars 


per week. 

Steel. Production of steel ingots in 
December totaled approximately 1,470,000 tons 
compared with 2,154,000 tons in November and 


4,420,000 tons in December 1936. 





GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF IN DECEMBER 1937 


Employment intheFederal Service. Slightly 
more than 1,200,000 persons were employed in the 
Federal Government Service in December. Approx- 
imately 780,000 persons (exclusive of force-account 
technical employees) had 
jobs in the executive branch of the Government, 
326,700 were employed 
5,200 in the legislative, and 2,000 were employed 
in the judicial service. 

P.W.A. Construction Projects. Approximately 
104, 700 the site of 
construction on projects directed by the Public 
Works Administration against 
121,100 in November. The total pay roll to the 
workers employed declined from nearly $11,000,000 
in November to about $9,000,000 in December. 
Other Federal Government Construction Proj- 

Projects financed by regular appropria- 


and supervisory and 


in the military service, 


workers were employed at 


in December, as 


ects. 
tion and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
employed 184,600 persons in December at a total 
$17,700,000. In November 215,400 
workers earned approximately $20,900,000 in wages. 


pay roll of 


20 


financed 
other 


The Works Program. Projects 


the Works Progress Administration than 


emergency conservation work and that part of 
P,W.A. work financed by The Works Progra 
provided employment to 2,280,000 persons i 
December. Their total wage income for the mont 


amounted to nearly $99,000,000. 


Emergency Conservation Work. 
338,200 enrolled workers, camp supervisors, and 
received $i6,070,000 in wages for 
their work with the Civilian Conservation Corps 


Approximately 


instructors 


in December. In November 350,700 persons earned 
$16,330,000 in wages. 


General Relief. 
the Social Security 
exclusive of New York City indicate that approx- 
imately 438,600 
$11,950,000 in emergency relief from 
public funds in December. 
cities reported 375,700 
persons receiving $10,150,000. 


Preliminary reports t 


Board from 58 urban areas 
families and single persons 
received 
In November the same 
families 


and_ single 
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WuHaT HAPPENED TO PRICES IN DECEMBER 1937 


Wholesale Prices. Wholesale commodity prices 
in December 1937 were about 2 percent lower than 
in November. Averaged for the entire year, the 
general level of wholesale prices in 1937 was 


nearly 7 percent higher than in 1936. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics wholesale price index aver- 


aged 86.3 last year, 
and 100 in 1926. 


as against 80.8 in 1936 








INDEX 


| 


OF WHOLESALE PRICES 





| 








| : . . INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (- 
| aii — — i DECEMBER | DECEMBER 1936 DECEMBER 1036 
192¢ 1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 secouate 1937 
=z 

i Index Index| Index Index Index Percent Percent 
Hana commodities 100 86.3 80.8 81.7 84.2 + 6.8 - 3.0 

| Farm products . 100 86.4 | 80.9 72.8 88.5 + 6.8 -~17.7 

| Raw materials . 100 84.8] 79.9 | 75.4 85.6 + 6.1 -11.9 

|| Semimanufactured articles 100 85.3] 7 9 77.7 82.3 +12.4 - 5.6 

| Finished products . 100 87.2 82.0 85.3 83.8 + 6.3 + 1.8 






































Retail Food Prices. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index of retail food prices in 1937 
averaged about 3.5 percent higher than in 1936. 
Food prices inDecember, however, declined slightly 
and were lower than in December 1936. The index 


averaged 76.1 in December 1937, 


compared with 


77.1 in the preceding month, 78.4 as the average 


for the year, 


and 100 
index stood at 76.4 


75.7 for the year as a whole. 


in 1926. 
in December and 


In 


1936 this 
averaged 









































AVERAGE RETAIL FOOD PRICES FOR THE COUNTRY AS A WHOLE 
siuaineie 1 iaieaiiaw INCREASE (+) OR DECREASE (—) 

_— ate cae DECEMBER | DECEMBER 1936 DECEMBER 1936 

193'7* 1936 1937 meeatl 1937 DECEMBER 1937 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Percent Percent 
Bread, pound 8.7 8.2 8.9 8.2 + 6.3 + 6.4 
Butter, pound ... ,. 40.8 39.6 45.5 40.0 + 3.1 +14.5 
Milk, quart ... =. 12.5 12.0 13.0 12.4 + 4.0 + 4.3 
Eggs, dozen ... « 36.9 37.8 39.0 44.7 - 2.4 -12.0 
Potatoes, pound 2.8 3.2 2.0 3.2 -12.2 -34.8 
Lard, pound ..... 17.0 16.4 14.7 16.8 + 3.8 -12.0 
Pork chops, pound . 36.4 33.8 31.1 31.4 + 7.6 - 1.5 
Round steak, pound 39.2 34.2 36.1 35.1 +14.7 + 2.2 
Sugar, pound..... 5.6 5.6 5.6 5.5 Ho change + 2,2 
Coffee, pound 25.5 24.3 25.0 24.5 + 5.1 + 1.4 

* Preliminary 
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| Stat. 
1932 (47 


[ puviisned under authority of Public Resolution No. 
(42 





57, approved May 11, 1922 | 
541), as amended by section 307 Public Act 212, approved June 30, 
Stat. 409). This publication approved by the Director, 
the Budget, 
Renaniinenenente 


Bureau of | 
September 18, 1934, as amended February 18, 1935. 
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